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NOTES AND NEWS. 

Spurious Indian Arrowheads. — ^An enterprising individual in 
the vicinity of Orwigsburg, Penna. , has recently put on the market 
well made arrowheads of curious design, against which it may be 
well to warn collectors. These relics, instead of being made di- 
rectly from flakes, are genuine arrowhead . rechipped, thus increas- 
ing the depth of the notches, sometimes the base of the shaft, and 
usually removing so much of the lateral edges of the anterior portion 
of the arrowhead as to make it resemble at the point a small loz- 
enge or diamond, attached to the original base by a stem. One 
specimen which had been broken across was retouched so as to per- 
mit the original base to remain, but presented two points, the in- 
tervening material having been removed. Another specimen was 
curved or lance-shaped, a fractured surface upon one edge having 
been rechipped. The new surfaces may be distinguished in most 
instances from the original ; but after having subjected the new 
relics to some process of polishing, they have been buried, or other- 
wise coated with earth, so as to produce, as far as surface is con- 
cerned, every appearance of genuine Indian workmanship. 

The object of the modern manufacture appears to be to furnish 
curious and unique forms, which are more salable and command a 
higher price than the ordinary forms, the latter being common and 
of no great value. 

W. J. H. 



KwAKiooL Indians. — In the Transactions of the Royal Society 
of Canada (Vol. V, Section II, 1887) Dr. George M. Dawson con- 
tributes a valuable addition to our knowledge of the northwest coast 
tribes in a paper on the Kwakiool, or, as they are often known, the 
Haeltzuk tribes of northern Vancouver Island and the adjacent 
mainland. 

The author finds that the Kwakiool are now much reduced in 
number. The number of old villages, however, cannot be used as 
a criterion of their former strength, since from a variety of reasons 
these Indians frequently changed their village sites — more frequently 
than the Haida and other neighboring coast tribes. 
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He gives a full list of tribal divisions and enumerates the names 
of many villages, in obtaining which great care was taken to secure 
a correct orthography. The author gives many interesting details 
concerning the arts and customs of the Kwakiool. Referring to 
these among the British Columbian coast tribes generally, he states 
that there is much in common between them, and that "the main 
facts as described for the Haida will apply almost equally well to 
the Kwakiool." In dexterity and constructive skill, however, the 
Haida excel all the others. 

The villages of the Kwakiool usually consist of a single row of 
houses on the edge of the beach and facing the sea. The houses 
are of the large communal type common to the northwest, two or 
more families occupying them, each family having a corner, parti- 
tioned off temporarily by split cedar planks six or eight feet high, 
or by a screen of cloth. This is the type of house in the winter or 
fixed villages. The summer dwellings are smaller and ruder. 

Referring to medicine practice he states that the sorcerer or medi- 
cal practitioner may be either man or woman. Medicine may be 
given to the patient by his friends, but the sorcerer never has recourse 
to drugs, but relies wholly upon incantation to exorcise the disease 
demon. Here as elsewhere among barbaric tribes sickness is mainly 
attributed to the evil influence of an enemy, and it is the sole busi- 
ness of the sorcerer to dispel the charm. 

The curious custom of the "potlatch" or donation feast receives 
attention, and is described with considerable detail. The author 
states that the rules governing the potlatch have grown to be so 
complicated that even the Indians have difficulty in deciding certain 
points. It is stated that formerly the custom was confined mainly 
to the chiefs, but that more recently it has become almost universal. 
The chief object of a potlatch feast and the attendant distribution 
of gifts seems to be the desire to gain popularity and honor. The 
nominal excuses for giving a potlatch are numerous, the most com- 
mon being, however, the wish to assume a new and more honorable 
name. 

As a particular instance of the custom, let us suppose that a 
man of one tribe has collected together as his own, or obtained 
control of, say, five hundred blankets, and wishes to make a, potlatch 
to some other tribe. He goes to its village, and makes known his 
intention of distributing a thousand blankets at a certain date. 
He first lends out his stock of five hundred blankets, giving larger 
24 
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numbers to those who are well off. This loan is reckoned a debt 
of honor, to be paid, with interest, at the proper time. It is usual 
to return two blankets for every one borrowed. Thus the stranger 
obtains a thousand blankets for his potlatch, which, with the ac- 
companiment of much bombastic speech making and excitement 
are distributed in exact proportion to the social position of those 
taking part. 

Another curious custom, exactly the opposite of the potlatch in 
spirit and effect, is the power of an individual to lay another under 
debt by the destruction of a certain amount of property, when the 
person against whom the act is directed is compelled to destroy a 
similar amount. As the obligation and disgrace are doubtless shared 
by the fellow clansmen of a delinquent, the effect of this ingenious 
custom in regulating the morals of a community and restraining the 
evil disposed from overt acts against their fellow tribesmen cannot 
well be overestimated. 

Noting the grave difficulties in the way of efforts towards the im- 
provement of the condition of these tribes. Dr. Dawson is of the 
opinion that their condition "is in no sense bettered by endeavor- 
ing to teach them moral maxims or religious dogma. They do not 
appreciate the truth of the former, nor can they in their low mental 
state rightly understand the latter. The problem is, fundamentally, 
an industrial one, and is to be attacked, if sucessfully, from that 
side. They are naturally industrious enough and capable, though 
not so persistently laborious as the whites and less easy to control 
than the Chinese." 

The appended vocabulary of over 700 words is a contribution 
linguistic scholars will appreciate, as the stock of linguistic material 
pertaining to these tribes is scanty, and the relations of the lan- 
guage, especially to the neighboring Salish, are interesting and 
important. H. W. H. 



Scraper of the Naskopie (NAYNAyNOTs) Indians. — This in- 
strument is one of the few really labor saving tools of the poorly 
equipped Naskopie; it is particularly effective in removing the hair 
from the hides of various mammals or the fat from the flesh side of 
the skins. 

The skin is removed from the beast and laid aside until a con- 
venient time arrives for preparing it for its intended use. The time 
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depends on the season of the year; for if it be in the height of the 
deer-killing the poor squaw has her hands full of labor, since she 
must not only remove the skins from the carcases, but prepare the 
flesh for drying, smoking, or other manner of preserving it for the 
future. To these labors are to be added the other domestic duties, 
which fully occupy the shortening days of the year and often cause 
her to express a wish that the deer were less plentiful for the time 
being. 

When a number of reindeer skins have been collected they are 
wetted and thrown into a pile, where they are allowed to decompose 
or ferment until the hair is loosened in its follicle. The process 
may be inspected from time to time, and when advanced to a proper 
state a skin is taken from the heap to undergo the act of depilation, 
which is effected in the following manner : 

The radius or large bone of the foreleg of the reindeer is cleansed 
of its flesh and one side of the shaft or central portion of the bone 
is removed, leaving two sharp edges. One edge is dulled or rounded 
for a reason which will appear clear in the manner of using the 
scraper. The other, or outer side (for the instrument is to be held 
in a certain way), is rendered sharp so as to form an edge, but not 
so keen as to but the pelt. The skin is now placed upon a short 
beam of wood about three or four inches in diameter and long 
enough to reach obliquely from the abdomen of the standing person 
to the ground at a convenient distance, say, four feet in length. 
Over this beam the skin is laid, with the hinder part of the skin to- 
ward the person, so as to allow the edge of the scraper to work 
against the lay of the hair. The scraper is now seized, with an end 
in each hand, and applied to the portion of skin lying in contact 
with the beam. A skillful push dislodges the hair, and the skin ap- 
pears clean and free from hair wherever the edge of the bone has 
scraped its surface. The process continues until each part of the 
skin is brought under the edge of the scraper and the work is com- 
plete. 

This instrument is also employed to remove the excess of water 
from a skin that has been wetted to bring it into the degree of plia- 
bility desired. 

The instrument is employed in the same manner for removing 
the scurf from the skins of the white whales (^Delphinapterus calodon), 
captured in goodly numbers each year near Ft. Chimo. I must 
here add that the Whale River (Ft. George) Indians perform this 
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labor, as the Naskopies consider the whale too oily a creature for 
them to work. It only proves that the employment of this instru- 
ment is not confined to the Naskopie Indians. 

It should be understood that this form of aboriginal beaming- 
knife is employed for removing the hair from reindeer skins that 
are to be converted into parchment (rawhide) or into buckskin. It 
is to be remarked that the scraper is used only after the flesh side of 
the skin has received attention. The flesh side requires another 
form of instrument to effect the removal of the skin-muscles, liga- 
ments, and adherent fat. 

LuciEN M. Turner. 



Etymology of the word Iroquois. — Like many other words 
the origin of which is obscure, the term Iroquois has been assigned 
to several more or less likely etymologies. It seems highly proba- 
ble that it is of a coinage foreign to the Iroquois, since they have 
never adopted it, though possibly it may come from their language. 
The fact that the name was known to Champlain before the French 
had met the Iroquois would seem to be decisive proof, as stated by 
Mr. Hale (Iroquois Book of Rites, 1883, p. 171), that the explana- 
tion of its origin by Charlevoix cannot be correct. The latter states 
that "The name of Iroquois is purely French, and has been formed 
from the term hiro, 'I have spoken,' a word by which these Indians 
close all their speeches, and koue, which when long drawn out is a 
cry of sorrow and when briefly uttered is an exclamation of joy." 
(History of New France, Vol. I, p. 220.) This is the etymology 
usually adopted by writers. Mr. Hale finds what he believes to be at 
least a possible origin in the indeterminate form of the Iroquois 
word garokwa (pipe or string of tobacco), ierokwa, "they who 
smoke," briefly, " tobacco people, " the Iroquois being well known 
to have cultivated tobacco. With reference to this derivation I am 
not aware that garokwa is used as a verb in any of the Iroquoian 
tongues. If not so used it cannot of course have an indeterminate 
form, ierokwa; if this form existed, it would mean not they who 
smoke but one smokes by which. Mr. Hale adds a second etymol- 
ogy, deriving the word from the name of the bear, which in Cayu- 
gan is iakwai (properly niakwai), but as this is a Cayugan form of 
the word the French would not have been likely to find it 
among the Hurons. The Huron word for bear, agnionken, is radi- 
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cally different from the Mohawk ohkwari and from the Cayugan 
niakwai. 

It seems to me that a more probable derivation is found in the 
Montagnais word irinako, ininako being the Mohegan form of, 
with the French termination ois, making irinakois or ininakois, 
meaning "real or true snakes." This is probably the word heard 
by the French and corrupted by them into Iroquois. 

Inin, irin and their variants are common to hiany, if not all, of 
the Algonquian tongues; the meaning of this stem is real, true, or 
natural, and it must not be confounded with inini (man, vir) and its 
variants. Irin, varied to ilin, or simply lin, is common to us in 
the word Linapi or Lenape (the Delawares), meaning here "real 
men" or "Indians," api, meaning man or homo. 

Ako is common to many of the Algonquian tongues; among others 
the Mohegan and Delaware have it, and it signifies "snake," which 
is a favorite epithet applied by Indians to their enemies. 

J. N. B. Hewitt. 



"The Skeleton in Armor." — In his twentieth annual report 
of the Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and Ethnology, 
at Cambridge, Mass., Professor Putnam makes an interesting state- 
ment respecting the hero of Longfellow's " The Skeleton in Armor." 

The skeleton was found at Fall River, Mass., in 1831, in a sand 
bank. It had been buried in a sitting posture, the usual Indian 
position. It was carefully wrapped in several coverings of braided or 
woven bark cloth of different textures, the finest innermost ; outside 
was a casing of cedar bark. On the chest was a plate of brass about 
14 inches long, 5^ wide at one end and 6 at the other, evidently in- 
complete at both ends. Over its lower end, encircling the body, 
was a belt of 30 or 40 metallic tubes closed together lengthwise, 4^ 
inches long and about ^ of an inch in diameter. These tubes were 
formed around pieces of hollow reed, the edges being brought so 
nicely together that they look like unbroken cylinders. Through 
the reeds, sinews or narrow strips of hide were passed, and the ends 
braided together, so that another similar string-might run transversely 
at top and bottom. The specimen is now in the Ethnographic Mu- 
seum in Copenhagen. The skeleton is said to have been destroyed 
by fire at Troy, an old name of Fall River, in 1843. ^o article of 
unquestioned European manufacture, the brass excepted, was found, 
and nothing that appeared like the work of civilized man. 
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The breastplate was analyzed by Berzelius and found to consist of 
about 70.25 per cent, of copper, 28 of zinc, with less than one per 
cent, of tin. The tubes are brass, therefore, and not bronze nor 
copper, as stated by Schoolcraft. This alloy no Indian could have 
made, and it must have been obtained from the whites, most likely 
in the form of a brass kettle. 

The language of Longfellow must be modified. Instead of, 
" I was a Viking old ! " 
read as follows : The skeleton was that of an American Indian, pure 
or half breed, and not antedating 1650. The rude 

"Armor that drest 
The hollow breast of the fearful guest" 

is thus prosaically dismissed by the distinguished archasologist of 
Cambridge : ' ' Probably some early emigrant brought from Europe 
a brass kettle which came into the possession of an Indian, and which 
was cut up by him for ornaments, arrow points, and knives. One 
kind of ornament he made by rolling little strips of the brass into 
the form of long, slender cylinders in imitation of those he had, 
probably, before made of copper. These were fastened side by sid6 so 
as to form an ornamental belt, in which he was buried. Long after- 
wards his skeleton was discovered and the brass beads were taken to 
be portions of the armor of a Norseman. They were sent to Copen- 
hagen and the learned men of the old and of the new world wrote 
and sang their supposed history. Chemists made analyses and the 
truth came out ; they were brass, not bronze nor iron. After nearly 
half a century two little tubes were separated from their fellows and 
again crossed the Atlantic to rest by the side of similar tubes of brass 
and copper which have been found with other Indian braves, and 
their story shows how much can be made out of a little thing when 
fancy has full play and imagination is not controlled by scientific 
reasoning and conclusions are drawn without comparative study." 

O. T. M. 



Chinese Partnerships — Mr. George Jamieson publishes in the 
January number of the Journal of the China Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society a paper which every business man or legislator 
would take great pleasure in reading. He proposed some months 
ago the following inquiries and sent them to various parts of China. 

A., B., and C. enter into partnership. A. contributes Tls. 500, 
B. contributes Tls. 1,000, and C. Tls, 2,000 of capital, which 
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may thus be regarded as consisting of 7 shares, of which A. hold i , 
B. holds 2, and C. holds 4. After a time the firm fails, with debts 
to the amount of Tls. 5,000, and at the same time C. absconds. 

{a) To what extent and in what proportion will A. and B., ac- 
cording to mercantile law or custom, be required to make good the 
debts ? 

{b') Supposing C. is a member of a family of ample means, in 
which he has an undivided share {e. g. , is one of three sons, father 
alive), to what extent can the family property be made available to 
pay the debts of the firm ? 

Answers to these questions are given by the following persons : 
Mr. C. T. Gardner, H. B. M.'s Consul at Hankow; Mr. Byron 
Brenan, H. B. M.'s Consul at Tientsin; Mr. E. H. Parker, H. B. 
M.'s Consular Service, Shanghai; Mr. H. A. Giles, H. B. M.'s 
Consul, Tamsui; Mr. C. Alabaster, H. B. M.'s Consul, Canton; 
Mr. P. G. von Mollendorff, Tientsin ; the Rev. J. Macintyre, New- 
chwang; Mr. Sii Fu-sh6ng, Shanghai; and an anonymous Chinese 
official. 

While there are curious varieties of law in each locality the gen- 
eral result of the inquiry is as follows : 

In the case of an ordinary partnership A., B., and C, where the 
terms are known to the creditors and all partners take some share 
in the control of the business, each partner would be liable in pro- 
portion to his share of the capital. A. on paying up his seventh is 
entitled to a clear discharge, and the creditors must get what they 
can out of B. and C. The tendency is to regard dormant partners 
as investors merely, and not as partners proper. They will not usually 
be held responsible for any part of the debts. If the manager of 
such a concern absconds the creditors would have great difficulty in 
proceeding against the dormant partners. 

The dormant partners would lose their capital; but, unless it 
could be shown that they contributed to the failure or were in league 
with the absconding active partner, they would scarcely be molested. 

The concluding portion of Mr. Jamieson's inquiry, has regard to 
the extent to which the family property could be made available to 
meet the debts of the absconding bankrupt. Two curious customs 
crop out; the one illustrates the strong family prejudice in China, 
and the other the summary way in which the government seizes 
and confiscates the property of the defaulter himself and also that 
of his family. 

O. T. M. 
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Meaning of the Words for Gens in the Iroquoian anb Al- 
GONQUiAN Tongues. — In connection with the subject of Iroquoian 
totemism it is interesting to note the curious fact that in nearly all 
the languages of this stock the word o-'ta-ra,' with its dialectic 
variants, signifies both gens and clay or mud. It is very probable 
that this dual signification of the word was common to all of the 
Iroquoian languages, since the term is found among all of them 
with at least the original meaning of clay or mud. This two-fold 
usage of the word is probably owing to the employment by the 
Indians in very primitive times of clay in the manufacture of their 
tutelar "okis" or totems, and in marking or claying the totemic 
figure on their persons and on their houses, standards, etc. In those 
tongues in which gens and clay are expressed by one and the same 
word, " What is your gens?" is, literally, "What is the outline or 
contour of your clay?" It must not be overlooked that there are 
other words that also denote mud, mush, slush or wet earth, but not 
"potter's clay." 

In Algonquian the word <?/<?," gens," from which the word totem 
is taken, seems to have had also the meaning clay or mud. It is 
found in nearly all if not in all the languages of the Algonquian 
stock. In the Nipissing and Chippewayan tongues it means gens, 
family, family mark, household, village, tribe, and nation. In the 
words Maskote ("prairie," or "plain," literally, "large earth or 
clay,") and Iskote or Iskate ("parched earth or dried clay," liter- 
ally, "burned or sun-dried clay,") this stem evidently retains its 
original signification clay. With these facts in view it seems to me 
that "clay" is the most probable meaning of the stem ote, that is, 
its original meaning. 

Father Thavenet, however, states that the root of this stem is the 
word teh, "heart," "because the persons who compose a family 
are thought to have the same heart, the same sentiments." Of this 
derivation Father Cuoq justly remarks that "each one is left perfectly 
free to accept or to reject it, either wholly or in part," he thus being 
clearly convinced that this is a doubtful etymology. 

In connection with this stem ote it may be well to state that it is 
probably the root of the word otena, "village or city," which in 
turn resembles the Iroquoian o-na'-ta' or u-ta'-'ne, but whether 
the resemblance is merely fortuitous I am not prepared to say. 
Sufficient and suitable data are wanting for the proper discussion of 
this latter question. J. N. B. Hewitt. 



